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The second half of Louis XIV s reign was marked by a series of
reverses which ended by assuming disastrous proportions. The
reverses began in connection with foreign policy, and it was Louis
XIV himself who, by sending his army to conduct operations in
Germany, gave his opponent, William of Orange, the necessary
security for taking the Dutch army over to fight in England, where
it brought about the Revolution of 1688. Once he had become
king, William brought into England the coalition against France,
and from this time onward even Louis XIV5s victories no longer
sufficed to maintain his predominant position. France was be-
coming drained of both men and money.

The army no longer obtained enough volunteers for recruiting
purposes. As early as 1690 the provincial militia was created,
consisting of peasants chosen by lot from every parish for obliga-
tory service and officered by the gentlemen of the district. It had
been intended for garrison duty only, but was used for the war
in Italy and after 1700 was led by officers of the regular army. Such
was the origin of the institution of the militia, which was to last
till the Revolution, and of the custom of drawing lots, which
always remained so unpopular in the country districts, for it
affected none but the poor and tore them away from their native
land for an unlimited period.

Having exhausted all the expedients for raising money devised
under the previous reigns, the Government decided to attack the
privilege of exemption from taxation. First, as early as 1695, ^
created the tax known as the capitation (poll-tax), a personal tax
payable by all inhabitants of the country in proportion to their
fortune. From 1710 onwards it supplemented this tax by the
vingtieme (twentieth part), which was intended to be levied on all
property in proportion to income. But these taxes were declared
to be provisional and disappeared after the war.

These innovations, which added further heavy burdens to those
already weighing upon the people, did not suffice to restore the
king's power. As early as 1697 he obtained peace only at the
price of giving up some of his conquests and abandoning his ally
James, the deposed king of England. From this time onward
inquiries addressed to the intendants revealed that the population
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